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Virgil the Grammarian on the Practice of Reading 


OD. Martiana 


Virgil the Grammarian (Virgilius Maro Grammaticus), who flourished sometime in the 7" or 8° 
century CE, is the author of two inventive works of Latin grammar, the Epitomes and the Epistles; 
a handful of additional fragments have also come down to us. A passage of particular interest is 
found within a quotation from Regulus of Cappadocia, one of the many invented authorities cited 
by Virgil. In discussing the frequentative forms of ‘to read’ (/ég), namely leécté légito léctitd,' he 


writes: 


Séd nos sic dicimus, quod hic légat qui potest saltim litteras dicere; lectet dutem qui quod légit 
intellégere incipit; légitet verd qui quod légit intélligit «ép dlids légere facit tradéndo in artem scribéndi 
quae legéndi asuetidine didicerit; pérro lectitet qui omnino légere non desinit.? 

But we say as follows, that someone ‘reads’ (/égo) who is able to at least pronounce the letters; 
but they ‘re-read’ (/écto) if they begin to understand what they are reading; they ‘re-re-read’ 
(légito) when they understand what they are reading, and make others read by transmitting to 
the art of writing what they have learned through the practice of reading; finally, someone ‘re- 


re-re-reads’ (léctito) who never ceases to read at all. 


I will leave aside here the question of why these words are put into the mouth of a fictive author, 
and what purpose they serve in context. “Concerning these things, if life will oblige, we shall treat 
in its own place.”’ I only want to say something about the “practice” or “habit of reading” (adsuétidé 


legéndi) as it is understood here. 


Evidently, Virgil does not expect texts to behave as “transparent discourse”,* which effortlessly 
communicates the author’s meaning. Simply reading a work is taken to be an uncomprehending 
act, while understanding comes only through re-reading. In other words, the text is not taken to 
be an (ultimately dispensable) vehicle for information, but an object of continuous, habitual 
attention, something we always return to, not only to understand it but also for its own sake. On 
the other hand, reading is not directed entirely towards the preexisting text, but is identified—in 
the act of ‘re-re-reading’ (/égito)—-with renewed textual production and an orientation towards 
“others”. It seems to me that the “transmission to the art of writing” must encompass both scribal 
copying and the composition of new texts (commentaries, or reworkings like his own grammars), 


as both acts enable others to enter into the continual practice of reading. 


? Virgil the Grammarian, Epistle 3,253 (ed. Bengt Léfstedt, Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, Opera omnia, K. G. Saur 2003). 
* Virgil the Grammarian, Epistle 3,287-292 (ed. Léfstedt). 

> Virgil the Grammarian, Epitome 7,146 — 147 (ed. Léfstedt). 

‘T adopt this term from Lawrence Venuti, The Translator’ Invisibility: A History of Translation, Routledge 1995. 
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